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PREFACE. 


The  following  sources  have  contributed  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  this  paper  or  used  in  its  preparation : 

1.  The  books  and  articles  named  in  the  bibliography, 
especially  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Professors  J,  Laurence  Laughlin,  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Edmund  J.  James,  and  Simon  N.  Patten.  Much  use  has 
been  made  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Dixon,  now  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

2.  My  own  experience  as  a  teacher  of  economics — for  two 
years  as  instructor  in  charge  of  two  sections  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  class  in  economics  in  a  university,  and  for  three  years 
in  a  normal  school. 

3.  Data  in  manuscript.  In  the  spring  of  1897  I  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  to  over  two  hundred  educational 
institutions,  and  to  a  few  university  professors.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  included  medium-sized  colleges,  public  normal 
schools,  and  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  all  so  selected 
as  to  represent  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  To  the 
scores  of  people  who  so  kindly  responded  to  my  inquiries,  I 
am  deeply  indebted.  Dr.  Dixon  generously  allowed  me  to 
use  a  .similar  mass  of  material  collected  by  him  from  schools 
which  prepare  students  for  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
granted  permission  to  use  the  data  to  controvert  his  own 
conclusions. 

I  have  tried  to  include  in  the  bibliography  all  books 
and  articles  relating  to  economics  as  a  school  study,  or  to 
methods  of  teaching  economics,  and  also  all  text-books  now 
ofiFered  by  publishers.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  restricted  to  works  published  in  the  United  States. 
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My  chief  aim  has  been  to  promote  the  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  economics  in  the  school  curriculum  and 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  it.  Therefore 
much  space  has  been  given  to  the  statement  of  the  views  of 
others,  even  when  they  conflict  with  each  other  and  with 
my  own.  As  far  as  possible  these  views  are  presented  in 
the  original  words,  although  the  result  has  been  to  introduce 
an  excessive  number  of  quotations. 

F.  R.  CLOW. 

Slate  Normal  School,  Oshkosh^  Wis., 

May,  i8g8. 
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ECONOMICS  AS  A  SCHOOL  STUDY 


CHAPTER  I. 


EDUCATIONAL  VALUE. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  those  whose  eyes  fall  upon 
these  lines  consider  a  knowledge  of  economics  of  high 
value.  That  such  knowledge  is  useful  to  the  individual 
in  his  private  business  and  highly  desirable  to  him  as  a 
citizen,'  no  one  who  is  accustomed  to  read  these  Studies 
will  be  likely  to  deny. 

One  reason  for  promoting  a  wide  extension  of  eco¬ 
nomic  knowledge  deserves  more  attention,  or  perhaps 
only  a  more  conscious  recognition,  than  it  has  yet  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  is  really  the  fundamental  reason.  It  is 
the  perfectly  obvious  one  that  economics  helps  people 
to  understand  the  great  industrial  world  in  which  they 
live.  To  most  men  the  industrial  world  is  the  only  one 
that  exists ;  in  it  is  their  whole  being.  Now  economics 
turns  the  light  of  scientific  investigation  on  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  world.  The  iron-moulder  in  the  midst 
of  his  toil  wonders  why  his  wages  are  so  low  :  economics 
would  tell  him.  The  woman  wage-earner  wonders  why 
her  wages  are  lower  than  those  of  men :  economics 
would  help  her  to  see  why.  When  the  dweller  in  the 
city  pays  his  rent,  he  curses  the  greed  of  the  landlord ; 

'  Full  treatment  of  this  point  is  ipven  by  Professor  E.  J.  Janies  in 
his  article  on  “The  Place  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in 
Modem  Education,”  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  fl..  No.  3.  Also  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  Ch.  VII. 
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economics  would  let  him  see  that  landlords  are  no  more 
greedy  than  other  people  and  that  rents  are  not  fixed 
arbitrarily.  That  which  is  not  understood  is  myste¬ 
rious,  and  mystery  magnifies  every  unusual  or  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstance  into  a  terrible  portent.  To  the  sav¬ 
age  the  thunderstorm  and  the  tornado  are  frightful 
because  he  imagines  they  are  caused  by  evil  spirits  who 
are  plotting  against  him.  Most  civilized  people  still  re¬ 
gard  economic  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
savage.  The  farmer  gets  a  low  price  for  his  produce 
and  attributes  it  to  the  railroads,  Wall  Street,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  the  English  House  of  Lords,  and  forebodes  ruin 
for  himself  and  all  his  class.  Such  evils  as  hard  times, 
lack  of  employment,  low  prices,  high  rents,  and  panics 
are  credited  to  the  direct  contrivance  of  imaginary 
monsters  of  avarice,  who  exert  a  subtle  but  irresistible 
power  through  mysterious  ‘  trusts,’  ‘  pools,’  ‘  syndicates,’ 
and  ‘  corners.’  To  be  sure,  avarice  and  pools  may  really 
do  harm  to  many  people  ;  but  a  little  study  strips  them 
of  their  mystery  and  reduces  them  to  mere  phenomena 
that  arise  from  general  causes. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  uni¬ 
versal  ;  but  it  is  not  discriminating,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  be,  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Cam¬ 
paign  literature,  the  newspapers,  and  other  cheap  publi¬ 
cations  give  a  vicious  mixture  of  knowledge,  errors,  and 
fancies,  about  as  much  like  economics  as  astrology  was 
like  astronomy.  The  schools  should  furnish  the  genuine 
article.  Education  should  do  for  the  business  world 
what  it  now  does  for  the  world  of  nature  and  matter — 
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take  the  matured  results  of  experts,  as  far  as  they  are 
available,  and  diffuse  them  universally  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  enabling  man  to  understand  his  environment. 
It  should  be  as  commonly  known  that  imports  pay  for 
exports  as  it  is  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 

But  educational  value  depends  not  only  on  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  knowledge  gained,  but  also  on  the  indirect 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  student  in  the  process  of 
gaining  it.  A  study  must  afford  discipline,  mental  or 
other,  if  it  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Is  political  economy  a  disciplinary  study  ?  The  cir¬ 
cular  described  iu  the  preface  asked  this  question,  and  it 
elicited  forty-three  answers.  Five  gave  a  decided  nega¬ 
tive  ;  four  laid  emphasis  on  the  ethical  value  of  the 
study  ;  and  thirty-four  gave  it  a  high  value  for  mental 
discipline.  These  answers  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken 
to  represent  the  general  opinion  of  teachers.  The 
answers  were  nearly  all  given  by  persons  teaching  the 
study,  many  of  whom  had  doubtless  been  .selected  to 
teach  it  because  they  believed  in  it.  Further,  only  one- 
fifth  of  those  applied  to  answered  the  question ;  the 
remaining  four-fifths  certainly  contained  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  consider  the  study  of  no  value. 

Some  of  the  answers  received  are  very  suggestive. 
One  eminent  teacher  pronounced  the  study  of  economics 
“  anti-disciplinary.”  Another  declares  that  it  gives  “  no 
discipline  at  all.”  Another  finds  it  “  very  difficult  to 
hold  the  pupils  to  clear  thinking.”  The  favorable 
answers  contain  such  expressions  as  “  nothing  better,” 
“  the  very  highest,”  “  equal  to  philosophy,”  “  one  of  the 
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best  for  training  of  logical  powers.”  One  considers  it 
valuable  in  that  the  pupils  “  learn  how  to  study  broadly 
and  independently another  because,  “  being  the  only 
inexact  science  in  the  course,  it  affords  a  different  sort 
of  mental  discipline.” 

The  thought  contained  in  this  la.*?*  statement  has  been 
developed  at  length  by  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten.* 
Purely  deductive  sciences,  he  argues,  like  mathematics 
and  physics,  have  little  disciplinary  value  because  the 
premises  are  established  beyond  question,  and  ”  a  study 
of  premises  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  a  study  of 
the  form  of  reasoning  through  which  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  given  premises.”  He  gives  a  study  its 
highest  disciplinary  value  when  it  is  in  the  transition 
from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  stage.  ”  When 
certain  parts  have  become  deductive,  the  character  of 
the  laws  and  the  method  of  reasoning  best  fitted  to  the 
science,  can  be  seen,  while  the  other  parts,  yet  inductive^ 
furnish  that  incentive  for  earnest  study  through  which 
they  can  be  changed  into  a  deductive  form.”  Political 
economy  is  certainly  in  this  transition  stage.  Professor 
Patten  further  states,  as  a  kind  of  corollary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  just  enunciated,  that  “political  economy  trains  a 
student  in  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  he  has  to  do 
in  every-day  life ;”  but  he  does  not  go  on  to  show  just 
why  or  how.  The  suggestion,  however,  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  may  well  be  made  the  starting  point  in  a 
discussion  of  disciplinary  value. 

•‘‘The  Educational  Value  of  Political  Economy.”  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association,  Publications,  V,  No.  6. 
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It  may  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  a  large  part  of 
every-day  life  is  industrial  life  and  therefore  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  economics.  In  consequence  of  this, 
economics  would  be  expected  to  show,  on  the  formal 
side,  much  similarity  to  every-day  life  in  the  kinds  of 
mental  work  set  before  the  student,  while  it  would 
differ  from  other  studies  in  proportion  to  their  remote¬ 
ness  from  every-day  life.  Considering  economics  merely 
as  to  its  subject  matter  and  then  running  through  the 
various  intellectual  processes,  no  great  peculiarities  are 
found,  and  in  nearly  every  case  one  or  more  other 
studies  afford  superior  discipline.  But  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  considered,  with  reference  to  what  he  brings  to 
the  study,  a  difference  is  seen  to  traverse  all  of  these 
intellectual  phases.  He  begins  the  study  of  Latin, 
chemistry,  geometry,  or  Greek  history  with  no  previous 
knowledge ;  the  terms  are  new,  for  the  most  part,  and 
usually  have  definite  meanings  from  the  first;  all  his 
facts  are  placed  in  their  proper  relations  as  soon  as 
learned ;  there  are  no  preconceived  notions  or  prejudices 
or  personal  interests  to  get  in  the  way ;  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  involved,  or  even  suggested  except 
occasionally  in  history ;  there  is  nothing  to  unlearn, 
nothing  for  the  new  knowledge  to  overcome.  But  when 
the  student  comes  to  the  class  in  economics  for  the  first 
time,  he  brings  with  him  much  knowledge  of  the  branch. 
He  is  perfectly  familiar  with  many  phases  of  industrial 
life  in  the  concrete ;  he  has  the  prejudices  and  the  point 
of  view  of  the  industrial  class  in  which  he  has  lived ; 
ethical  considerations  and  social  ideals  loom  up  before 
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him  and  obscure  his  vision ;  the  terminology  is  that  of 
ordinary  business  and  is  therefore  ambiguous  and 
clumsy.  In  fine,  most  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  pursuit  and  acceptance  of  truth  in  every-day  life 
follow  the  study  of  economics  into  the  school-room. 

It  is  said  by  psychologists  that  all  learning  is  a  re¬ 
construction  of  experience.  In  most  studies,  however, 
what  the  student  brings  is  soon  reconstructed  entirely 
beyond  recognition  ;  the  new  experiences  obliterate  the 
old  ;  popular  language  would  say  that  the  knowledge 
brought  to  the  new  study  is  so  little  that  the  mind 
might  be  regarded  as  a  blank.  But  when  the  student 
comes  to  economic  theory,  his  mind  is  in  no  sense  a 
blank,  but  rather  a  chaos ;  his  task  is  not  so  much  to 
gain  new  facts  as  to  organize  what  he  already  has  ;  he 
must  rearrange  his  experience,  not  only  in  the  psychol- 
gist’s  meaning  of  that  phrase  but  in  the  common  mean¬ 
ing  as  well.  Some  supposed  facts  upon  which  he  has 
built  his  political  faith  are  found  to  be  erroneous  ;  here¬ 
after  he  will  look  more  carefully  to  his  premises.  He 
has  not  seen  things  in  their  true  relations,  or  only  in 
superficial  or  distorted  relations  ;  he  now  learns  to  force 
his  way  through  a  bewildering  tangle  of  relations,  to 
discover  and  work  out  those  which  are  really  essential. 
He  has  long  believed  in  a  bit  of  fallacious  reasoning ; 
now  he  discovers  the  error,  and  will  be  a  more  cautious 
thinker  ever  after.  He  has  expressed  an  opinion  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  another,  but  discovers  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  at  bottom  only  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
words  ;  in  the  future  he  will  know  better  how  to  ana- 
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lyze  ambiguous  terms  and  brush  aside  mere  verbiage  so 
as  to  get  at  the  real  issue. 

It  is  true  that  in  time  this  unorganized  knowledge 
will  be  disposed  of  and  whatever  educational  value  there 
was  in  dealing  with  it  will  be  exhausted.  But  the 
struggle  with  bias  does  not  end.  The  student  is  forced 
at  every  turn  of  the  subject  to  accept  disagreeable  facts, 
to  follow  his  reason  to  conclusions  which  are  opposed 
to  his  private  or  class  interests,  to  recognize  as  domi¬ 
nant  factors  in  industrial  life  principles  which  may 
shock  his  ideas  of  social  justice.  The  need  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  be¬ 
tween  science  and  his  own  or  other  people’s  ideals,  never 
passes  away.  The  struggle  must  go  on  until  he  ac¬ 
quires  that  intellectual  honesty  which  will  enable  him 
to  look  at  the  truth  squarely  under  all  circumstances. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  school  study  possesses 
the  qualities  here  noted  in  economics,  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  no  other  study  is  of  such  vital  human  in¬ 
terest.  Civics,  grammar,  psychology,  and  rhetoric 
probably  come  nearest.  The  mental  discipline  is  gained 
by  a  struggle  against  precisely  the  kind  of  resistance 
that  one  encounters  in  practical  life.  The  need  of  this 
has  been  finely  shown  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 
“  The  press,”  he  says,  ‘‘  has  diffused  such  a  degree  of 
intelligence  among  the  masses  that  hundreds  have  now 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  where  one  had  it  a  few 
generations  ago.  But  the  press  has  done  nothing  to 
promote  careful  analysis,  continuous  thought,  or  the 
study  of  facts.  ’  By  these  alone,  and  not  through  mere 
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intelligence,  can  fallacies  be  made  evident.  Thus  in¬ 
creased  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  world  have 
only  served  to  lay  a  wider  base  for  crude  thinking  and 
fallacious  conclusions.” ' 

It  remains  to  notice  the  ethical  value.  A  recent  arti¬ 
cle  claims  for  economics  the  position  of  master  science 
in  a  group  embracing  ethics,  aesthetics,  politics,  and 
sociology.  The  writer  maintains  that  in  all  lines  of 
activity  “the  principle  of  choice  is  always  the  same, 
viz.,  the  weighing  of  the  relative  worth  of  two  courses 
of  action.  The  analysis^  of  this  process  of  choice  has 
been  worked  out  more  fully  by  the  economists  than  by 
any  other  body  of  scient^tU  ’  *  Whether  economics 
wins  for  itself  the  place  here  indicated  or  not,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  open  up  to  the  student  the  principle  of  rela¬ 
tive  values,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  harmonious 
conduct — of  proper  adjustment  to  environment.  Ex¬ 
penditure  in  one  direction  is  compared  with  expendi¬ 
ture  in  another  ;  labor  in  one  occupation,  with  labor  in 
another ;  the  productivity  of  a  piece  of  land  when  used 
in  one  way,  with  its  productivity  when  used  in  another 
way.  Future  goods  are  estimated  in  comparison  with 
present  goods,  effort  in  comparison  with  the  product  of 
effort,  abstinence  in  comparison  with  the  reward  for  it. 
Custom,  habit,  and  sentiment  are  placed  along  side  of 
material  goods  as  entailing  a  commensurable  cost,  and 
presumably  also  as  having  a  commensurable  subjective 
value.  This  latter,  it  is  true,  sometimes  runs  to  infin- 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  VII  :  .^93. 

*  Sherwood,  “The  Philosophical  Basis  ot  Economics”,  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  X,  No.  2. 
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ity ;  but  so  also  does  the  value  of  food,  water,  and 
numerous  other  material  goods.  Because  political  econ¬ 
omy  thus  fasters  the  calculating  habit  in  regard  to  con¬ 
duct,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  vented  their  scorn  upon  it. 
But  reason  will  not  abdicate  its  right  to  weigh  and  to 
choose.  This  calculating  habit  is  precisely  the  one 
which  needs  most  to  be  disciplined  into  human  nature 
to  fit  the  race  for  satisfactory  existence  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  social  structure  which  the  last  half  century^  has 
produced. 

So  much  for  individual  ethics.  From  the  social 
point  of  view  the  ethical  value-  of  economics  is  even 
greater.  On  this  topic  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  has 
spoken  to  the  iK)int.  “  Right  conduct,”  he  says,  “  is 
that  conduct  which  has  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others 
as  well  as  for  one’s  own  welfare.  Now  political  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  study  which,  if  presented  as  it  should  be, 
directs  attention  to  the  general  welfare  in  the  ordinary’ 
habitual  concerns  of  life  and  teaches  us  a  practical 
every-day  religion.”* 

The  qualification,  ‘‘if  presented  as  it  should  be,” 
might  be  omitted,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
ethical  discipline  here  indicated  can  be  absent  from  the 
study.  As  the  title  of  the  great  treatise  which  founded 
the  science  indicates,  the  subject  matter  of  economics  is 
the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,’  the  material  welfare  of  the 
community — of  the  world.  The  study  brings  out  in 
the  clearest  light  the  advantages  brought  by  saving, 
foresight,  industry,  and  trustworthiness,  both  to  the  in- 
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dividual  possessing  them  and  to  the  community  in 
which  they  prevail. 

Furthermore,  moral  training  is  of  most  value  when  it 
comes  incidentally,  and  the  student  does  not  recognize 
it  as  such.  Through  economics  it  comes  in  the  guise 
of  a  science,  and  the  student  may  never  discover  that 
this  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  public  welfare  is 
designed  partly  to  influence  his  ideals.  However,  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  impart  moral  lessons  directly, 
will  find  plenty  of  texts  in  economics. 

Many  teachers  and  some  economists  would  grant  all 
the  foregoing  and  still  advance  what  they  consider 
a  fatal  defect  in  the  educational  value  of  economics  as  a 
school  study.  They  allege  that  economics  is  in  an  un¬ 
settled  state,  that  the  authorities  disagree  widely,  and  so 
there  is  no  coherent  body  of  truth  which  it  is  safe  to 
recommend  for  school  use.  The  discussions  between 
economists  for  the  last  generation  have  given  much 
color  to  this  view.  And  it  is  true  that  many  modifica¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  and  more  may  come  in  the 
future.  But  most  of  these  modification  and  discussions 
have  left  the  fundamentals  of  the  science  unchanged ; 
they  have  developed  but  have  not  destroyed.  Even  the 
Austrian  theory  of  value  is  only  looking  at  things  from 
the  other  end  of  the  line ;  it  may  be  a  better  way  of 
looking  at  them  than  Ricardo  and  Mill  employed,  but 
those  who  got  their  economics  from  Ricardo  and  Mill 
are  not  therefore  in  error.  Then  many  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  authorities  touch  the  merest  superficials 
such  as  terms,  arrangement,  or  forms  of  statement. 
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The  substantial  worth  of  the  political  economy  of  fifty 
years  ago  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  country  uses  Mill,  unabridged  and  unanno¬ 
tated,  as  a  text-book,  while  another  large  university  uses 
an  abridged  and  annotated  Mill. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  PLACE  OF  ECONOMICS  IN  SCHOOIvS. 

“The  last  quarter  century  has  seen  a  remarkable 
development  of  political  economy  as  an  academic  study. 
For  special  reasons  ....  this  development  is  not  so 
marked  in  France  or  England  as  it  is  in  Germany,  in 
the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  Italy ;  but  it  has 
everywhere  been  sufficient  to  bring  forward  economic 
science,  from  its  old  position  as  the  curious  pursuit  of  a 
limited  class  of  specialists,  to  a  recognized  place  as  a 
department  of  thought,  the  further  exploration  of  which 
must  be  carefully  provided  for  by  any  well-equipped 
academic  body.”  So  wrote  Professor  Dunbar,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  in  1891.'  Since  that  date  the  science  has  not 
only  occupied  a  much  larger  place  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  where  its  further  exploration  is  being  carried 
on,  but  its  elementary  study  has  been  extensively 
adopted  in  secondary  schools. 

The  first  question  in  the  circular  sent  out  by  the 
writer  asked  whether  the  institution  addressed  included 
economics  in  its  course  of  study  or  not.  According 
to  the  answers  received,  three  totally  distinct  groups  of 
states  appear.  The  New  England  states.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  which  I  call  Group  I, 
show  a  tendency  to  leave  economics  to  the  colleges. 
The  normal  schools  in  this  region,  as  far  as  heard  from, 

‘  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  V  :  397. 
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omit  the  study  altogether.  Group  II  includes  the 
Central  States,  taking  in  also  Missouri  and  Colorado. 
Here  economics  is  usually  taught  in  the  best  high 
schools  and  normal  schools.  Group  III  includes  all  of 
the  old  slave  states,  except  Missouri,  and  the  extreme 
Western  States.  The  meager  returns  from  this  region 
give  no  evidence  of  any  settled  custom.  The  normal 
schools  sometimes  have  economics,  but  the  high  schools 
rarely.  The  following  tabulation  of  the  answers  shows 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  groups.  The  returns 
from  Wisconsin  scho<.ls  are  excluded  for  obvious 
reasons  : — 


Some  interesting  facts  appeared  which  the  table 
does  not  tell.  The  cities  w^hose  high  schools  replied  in 
the  negative  include  one  with  a  population  in  1890  of 
163,000,  two  of  88,000,  one  of  54,000,  one  of  40,000,  and 
one  of  34,000,  indicating  that  the  exclusion  of  economics 
was  not  due  to  lack  of  proper  teachers  or  books,  or  to 
any  weakness  in  the  schools.  In  North  Dakota  eco- 
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nomics  is  included  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
high  schools  by  the  state  board.  In  Wisconsin  the  good 
high  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  offer  economics ; 
so  also  do  all  of  the  seven  state  normal  schools.  The 
four  high  schools  which  returned  affirmative  answers 
from  group  III  were  in  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Louisville, — cities  where  we  might  expect 
characteristics  foreign  to  the  section  in  which  they  are 
placed.^  In  Iowa  teachers  must  pass  an  examination  in 
economics  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  of  first  or  second 
grade  good  for  two  years. 

On  the  same  subject  Dr.  Dixon  writes :  “  I  am  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  sixty-three  replies  from  high  schools  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  Political  economy  is 
taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  forty  of  these  schools.” 
The  states  here  mentioned  are  all  in  group  II,  and  the 
figures  confirm  the  conclusion  based  on  the  table.  The 
lower  proportion  of  schools  having  ecc  ’omics  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  more  small  schools  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Conference  under  the  Committee  of  Ten  reports : 
“  The  subject  of  political  economy  appears  to  be  taught 
in  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  high  schools.”  The 
smallness  of  this  proportion  in  comparison  with  the 
other  figures  is  easily  explained.  Many  schools  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Committee’s  returns  which  are  purely 
college  preparatory  schools;  as  political  economy  is 

•  This  summary  is  taken  from  a  note  contributed  by  the  writer  to 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  XII :  73,  74. 
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nowhere  a  college  entrance  study,  it  is  not  studied  in 
such  schools.  The  Conference  further  states  that  “  the 
subject  is  not  attempted  in  schools  of  other  countries 
corresponding  in  grade  to  our  high  schools.”  This 
statement  may  be  true  of  high  schools  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  but  it  is  not  true  of  all  institutions  of  that 
grade.  A  volume  by  Dr.  E.  J.  James  gives  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  account  of  the  commercial  high  schools  of  Austria, 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  based  on  his  own 
investigations.’  The  courses  of  study  always  include  the 
principles  of  economics,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of 
descriptive  economics.  The  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  common  schools  of  Ohio  shows  that  in  1896  1,152 
students  studied  political  economy  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  The  inspector  of  high  schools  of  Minnesota 
reports  that  182  students  studied  political  economy  in 
the  high  schools  of  that  state  in  1894-5,  255  in  1895-6, 
and  yx)  in  1896-7  ;  also  that  the  schools  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  were  found  numbered  12,  16,  and  18,  respectively 
for  the  three  years. 

Such  is  the  situation.  What  judgment  should  be 
passed  upon  it?  Shall  the  tendency  in  the  Central 
States  to  make  economics  a  high  school  study  be  en¬ 
couraged,  or  shall  the  more  conservative  Eastern  opinion 
that  economics  should  appear  only  in  the  college  course 
be  urged  upon  the  West  and  South  ?  If  the  preceding 
discussion  of  the  educational  value  of  the  study  be  sound, 
the  problem  before  us  will  be  answered  when  one  other 

'  The  Education  of  Business  Men :  a  View  of  the  Organization  and 
Courses  of  Study  in  the  Commercial  High  Schools  of  Europe.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1898. 
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question  has  been  answered,  namely :  Are  the  conditions 
present  in  the  high  school  such  that  we  can  realize  the 
values  that  have  been  set  forth  as  possible  ?  The  im- 
|)ortant  conditions  are  three :  the  material  equipment 
for  the  study,  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  pursue  it,  the 
fitness  of  the  teachers  to  teach  it.  Each  of  these  will 
now  be  considered  in  order. 

Regarding  material  equipment  there  need  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever.  With  a  text-book,  such  as  is  usually 
used  for  any  study,  and  government  publications,  which 
can  be  had  for  nothing,  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  if 
the  other  conditions  are  favorable.  A  large  proportion 
— probably  fifty  per  cent— of  the  library  work  that 
elementary  students  ought  to  undertake  can  be  done  in 
$10  worth  of  books ;  $15  additional  would  raise  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  something  like  ninety  per  cent.  The  Con¬ 
ference  under  the  Committee  of  Ten  says  there  are  no 
“  proper  text-books  for  high  school  use.”  But  this  does 
not  constitute  a  valid  objection  to-day.  Several  good 
text-books  have  appeared  since  1892.  Besides,  the 
strong  teacher  need  not  depend  on  the  text-book.  In 
many  schools  excellent  work  is  being  done  without  rely¬ 
ing  on  any  one  book. 

The  second  point,  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  is  the 
one  on  which  objections  are  most  often  founded.  “  I 
think  it  should  be  taught  in  collegiate  courses  but  not 
in  high  schools.  A  knowledge  of  history  and  geography 
is  necessary  to  even  a  remote  understanding  of  political 
economy.”  “  Students  in  the  high  school  are  too  im¬ 
mature,  to  intelligently  grasp  the  subject.”  “Some 
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logical  training  should  precede  it.”  So  run  the  objec¬ 
tions.  The  fairest  and  most  discriminating  statement 
of  these  that  has  come  to  hand  is  the  following  from  a 
private  letter  by  President  Capen  of  Tufts  College : 
”  The  subject  is  so  broad  and  so  profound  and  has  so 
many  ramifications,  requiring  so  much  knowledge  on 
kindred  subjects  before  it  can  be  thoroughly  digested 
and  applied,  that  I  sometimes  doubt  the  wisdom  of  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  it  to  immature  minds.  It  is  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  minds  of  the  high  school  period  are  capable 
of  rising  to  the  delicate  distinctions  required  or  how 
much  of  what  may  be  taught  them  at  that  stage  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  with  profit  into  after  life.” 

On  the  other  side  we  may  first  throw  into  the  scale  the 
opinion  of  the  Conference  under  the  Committee  of  Ten: 
‘‘  Here  as  in  civil  government,  we  believe  that  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  are  not  above  the  reach  of  high  school 
pupiks.”  This  opinion  is  the  more  weighty  as  the  ver¬ 
dict  is  finally  rendered,  on  other  grounds,  against  in¬ 
cluding  economics  in  the  high  .school  course.  Professor 
J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  writes  to  Dr.  Dixon: 
”  I  myself  differ  from  many  of  my  colleagues  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  political  economy  can  be  successfully  taught  in 
high  schools.”  Dr.  C.  J.  Bullock,  now  also  of  Cornell, 
formerly  taught  political  economy  in  a  high  school  and 
speaks  as  follows  from  his  own  experience  :  ‘‘  There  is 

no  real  difficulty  in  bringing  the  elements  of  the  science 
within  the  comprehension  of  scholars  in  secondary 
schools,  provided  only  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
methods  of  instruction.  Further  than  this,  actual  ex- 
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perience  has  shown  that  the  study  can  be  pursued  with 
exceptional  profit  by  students  of  this  grade.”’  Dr.  Bul¬ 
lock  has  given  further  evidence  of  this  faith  by  writing 
a  text-book  for  the  grade  of  pupils  under  consideration. 
The  same  has  been  done  by  Professor  Laughlin  of 
Chicago  University  and  by  Professor  Macvane  of 
Harvard. 

This  positive  testimony  from  such  authorities  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  political  economy  can  be  studied  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  secondary  schools.  The  equally  positive 
testimony  on  the  other  side  and  the  poor  success  which 
certainly  often  attends  such  study  must  be  attributed  to 
the  teaching.  To  this,  the  third  condition  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  reader’s  attention  is  now  invited. 

The  evidence  that  political  economy  can  be  success¬ 
fully  taught  in  a  secondary  school  only  by  a  well-prepared 
and  skillful  teacher  is  overwhelming.  The  Conference 
under  the  Committee  of  Ten  says  that  “  no  teacher 
ought  to  undertake  the  work  who  has  not  had  some 
training  in  economic  reasoning.”  Professor  Taussig  of 
Harvard  writes  in  a  letter :  “  I  am  very  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  teacher  should  have  some  special  train¬ 
ing  in  the  subject.  I  should  be  strongly  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
if  it  were  not  taught  by  some  one  who  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  could  possibly  tell  to  his  students.  If  the 
subject  is  to  be  taken  up  by  any  one,  and  joined  in  a 
haphazard  way  to  other  subjects,  it  will  be  worse  than 
useless.” 

^Education,  XI :  542-3. 
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Regarding  the  preparation  of  those  now  teaching 
economics,  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  writer  secured 
the  following  results : 


Collegesj 

Normal , 
Schools  I 

! 

High 

Schools 

Number  of  returns  received _ 

38 

II  I 

19 

Average  No.  of  weeks,  elementary  course.. 

16. 1 

14.6  I 

18.7 

The  instructor, 

Doctor  of  Philosophy _ 

4 

0 

0 

Studied  at  university _ 

12 

3  1 

5 

Graduate  of  a  college _ 

18  i 

4 

7 

Teacher  history,  civics,  etc. _ 

18  1 

I  1 

3 

Teacher  other  classes _ 

6  1 

6 

9 

President,  principal,  or  superintendent.. 

12 

2 

1  1 

*3 

1 

Only  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  normal  schools  had  university  train¬ 
ing.  Precisely  half  of  the  balance  in  each  case  were 
graduates  of  colleges.  The  remainder,  over  one-third 
of  the  total  in  each  case,  were  presumably  not  college 
graduates.  The  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  for  both  kinds  of  schools  tends  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  included,  these  figures  are  typical.  How  many 
of  these  thirty  teachers  had  received  the  education 
needed  in  teachers  of  economics?  The  eleven  who 
were  not  college  graduates  had  either  not  studied  the 
subject  at  all  in  their  student  days,  or  had  studied  it  on 
an  average  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  which  may  be 
set  down  at  once  as  inadequate.  Some  of  the  other 
eleven  who  were  college  graduates  were  no  better  off. 
The  average  course  in  elementary  economics  in  the  col- 
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leges  heard  from  covers  i6.i  weeks;  only  one-fifth  of 
the  colleges,  the  larger  ones,  offer  advanced  work ;  and 
in  one-third  of  them  economics  is  optional.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that  three  of  the  eleven 
took  advanced  work  in  college ;  that  seven  took  only  an 
elementary  course  of  sixteen  weeks,  and  that  one  did 
not  take  either.  Finally,  one  of  the  eight  who  had 
attended  universities  stated  that  he  had  not  studied  eco¬ 
nomics  as  a  student.  This  means  that  twenty  out  of  the 
thirty  had  not  received  the  academic  training  requisite 
in  teachers  of  economics.  Some, — all  doubtless  to  some 
extent, — had  made  up  this  deficiency  by  private  study ; 
one  asserted  that  he  had  done  so.  None  of  the  thirty 
held  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy ;  the  writer  knows 
of  only  two  such  now  teaching  economics  to  students 
of  secondary  grade,  both  in  normal  schools  in  Minnesota. 
Only  four  of  the  thirty  had  what  might  be  called  a 
department,  i.e..,  confined  their  attention  to  economics 
and  kindred  subjects  like  liistory  and  civics.  This 
means  that  the  great  majority  were  obliged  to  diffuse 
their  attention  over  many  diverse  branches  and  so  lost 
much  of  the  opportunity  for  improvement  which  teach¬ 
ing  might  afford. 

This  unfavorable  showing  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  from  other  sources.  Many  letters  from  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  state  that  they  do  not  teach 
economics  or  are  not  teaching  it  satisfactorily  for  the 
reason  that  teachers  cannot  be  secured.  A  line  from  the 
report  of  the  Conference  may  be  permitted  to  end  this 
description  :  “  Few  schools  have  teachers  sufficiently 
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trained  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  general  subject  ”  of 
political  economy. 

After  this  view  of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
high  schools,  some  testimony  will  be  welcome  that  will 
show  the  degree  of  success  obtained  in  teaching  eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  testimony  is  dismal 
enough.  Many  high  school  principals  report  that  the 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  a  few  state  that  the  study 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned.  Students  who  have  had 
it  frequently  pronouce  it  “dry,”  and  when  going  to 
higher  institutions  find  that  they  have  to  take  it  all  over 
again  from  the  beginning.  The  most  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation  coming  from  a  high  source  is  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  sent  out  by  Dr.  Dixon  in  which  he  starts  out  with 
the  words :  “  It  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that 
the  teaching  of  formal  political  economy  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  is  unsatisfactory  and  unwise.”  But  the 
optimistic  view  is  nowhere  better  represented  than  in 
some  of  the  replies  which  this  statement  elicited. 
“  This  course  in  economics  has  been  very  satisfactory.” 
“  I  cannot  agree  with  your  statement  in  the  circular  of 
January  28  that  ‘  It  has  come  to  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized,’  ”  etc.  “  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  giving 
up  ‘  formal  political  economy.’  .  .  .  The  assumption  of 
your  opening  sentence  is  startling.  If  I  am  any  judge 
of  the  situation  in  Illinois  as  revealed  in  the  meetings 
of  high  school  teachers,  I  would  say  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  considered  both  satisfactory  and  wise  to  teach  political 
economy  in  high  schools.” 

When  we  turn  from  these  jangling  voices  and  ask  for 
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a  categorical  opinion  whether  economics  shall  be  taught 
in  high  schools  or  not,  the  majorities  are  all  one  way — 
in  favor  of  it.  The  Dixon  circular  suggested,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  suggestion  by  an  argument,  that  formal 
political  economy  be  dropped  from  high  schools  and 
industrial  history  substituted.  In  high  schools  where 
the  subject  was  taught  nineteen  principals  were  opposed 
to  the  suggestion  and  only  eleven  in  favor.  Of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  economics  in  colleges  and  universities  whose 
opinions  have  been  secured,  in  some  cases  by  letter  and 
in  others  from  print,  twenty-three  pronounce  in  favor  of 
economics  in  high  schools  and  eleven  against. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  after  referring  to  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  persons  consulted,  states  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  thus  :  “  In  this  difference  of  opinion 
it  has  seemed  to  the  Conference  wise  to  recommend 
that  there  be  no  formal  instruction  in  political  economy, 
but  that  the  general  principles  be  taught  in  connection 
particularly  with  United  States  history,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  commercial  geography.”  The  alternative 
here  recommended  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  personnel  of  this 
Conference.  It  contained  three  professors  of  history, 
besides  President  Adams,  who  is  a  specialist  in  history. 
There  were  two.  Professors  Jesse  Macy  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  included  economics  among  the  branches 
they  taught  but  whose  interests  as  shown  by  their 
publications  are  chiefly  in  the  science  of  government. 
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There  were  three  principals  of  secondary  schools :  two 
were  in  the  East,  where  opinion  is  unfavorable  to  eco¬ 
nomics  as  a  school  study  and  one  was  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  one  of  the  few  large  cities  of  the  Central 
States,  where  economics  is  not  a  high  school  study. 
There  was  only  one  economist.  Professor  Scott  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  much  of  whose  work  has  been 
in  economic  history.  The  presumption  is  strong  that 
in  a  body  thus  made  np,  economics  would  be  under¬ 
valued.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on  either 
the  ability  or  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  ;  it  is  merely  to  show  that  their  interests  were 
in  another  direction. 

Eminent  as  were  the  members  of  this  Conference, 
equally  eminent  authority  can  be  opposed  to  them.  Dr. 
Ely,  the  head  of  the  department  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  would  give  economics  “  a  prominent  place 
in  the  high  school.”*  Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard, 
writes  the  following  in  a  recent  article  :  “  For  myself,  I 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  subject  is  advantage¬ 
ous.  It  can  be  presented  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  pupils  of  high-school  age ;  it  can  be  made 
liberalizing  and  enlightening  for  them ;  it  can  aid 
effectively  in  their  training  for  civic  duties.”  * 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  a  little  book  entitled  ”  The  Study  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy,”  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  extension 
of  economic  instruction  to  schools  below  college  grade. 

'See  his  article  on  “  Political  Economy  in  the  High  School "  in 
School  Education  for  March,  1895. 

’  Educational  Review,  May,  1899. 
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A  recent  paper  by  Professor  Edmund  J.  James  of  the 
same  institution,  maintains  that  just  as  natural  science 
has  made  its  way  through  opposition  and  conservatism 
and  “  become  a  constituent  part  of  the  education  of  the 
high  school,”  so  political  and  social  science,  including 
economics,  should  and  will  grow  into  an  equally  promi¬ 
nent  position,  so  that  they  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
high  school  curricula.  ‘  In  April,  1898,  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  which 
the  topic  for  discussion  was  the  teaching  of  sociology 
and  the  social  sciences.  The  leading  address  was  by 
Professor  Stewart  of  the  Central  Manual  Training 
School  of  Philadelphia.  He  pronounced  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  “decidedly  reactionary,”  and 
predicted  that  public  opinion  would  soon  “  put  in¬ 
struction  in  political  economy  to  the  front  ”  in  the  high 
school.* 

But  how  about  the  poorly  prepared  teachers  !  will  be 
asked.  In  the  first  place  not  all  of  the  teachers  are 
poorly  prepared.  If  a  third  of  them,  or  even  a  smaller 
proportion,  are  doing  good  work,  let  them  be  appreciated 
and  not  reproached  with  the  remark  that  “  political 
economy  has  no  place  in  secondary  schools.”  If  only 
one  teacher  in  a  state  is  teaching  economics  successfully, 
should  that  one  be  ordered  to  stop  because  others  are  not 
successful  ?  Then  economics  is  not  the  only  branch  for 
which  the  teachers  are  poorly  prepared.  Of  civics,  the 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science^ 
X,  No.  3. 

'Annals,  XII,  No.  i,  pp.  37,  39. 
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Conference  already  quoted  so  often,  says  :  “  Very  few  of 
the  teachers  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject.”  Of 
history  they  say :  “  In  the  grammar  schools  very  few 
teachers  know  any  other  system  than  simple  recitation 
by  rote  from  text-books.  ...  Not  much  better  is  the 
condition  of  the  high  schools  and  academies.  ...  It 
would  be  as  sensible  for  schools  to  employ  a  deaf  and 
dumb  person  to  teach  reading,  or  to  ask  a  Cherokee  to 
teach  Latin,  as  to  depend  for  the  teaching  of  history  on 
persons  who  have  not  had  special  training  in  history. 
The  supply  of  suitable  candidates  is  now,  or  soon  will 
be,  such  that  no  school  board  need  put  up  with  incom¬ 
petent  teachers  of  history.”  In  natural  science,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  other  branches,  the  same  cry  is  made  for 
teachers  who  are  specialists.  Yet  it  is  seldom  proposed 
to  omit  a  study  altogether  because  suitably  prepared 
teachers  are  not  at  hand ;  the  demand  is  made,  and  the 
supply  in  time  is  forthcoming. 

The  last  two  sentences  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Conference  apply  as  much  to  economics  as  to  history. 
It  is  now  possible  for  every  school  which  pays  a  fair 
salary  to  get  a  teacher  of  history,  civics,  and  economics 
who  has  specialized  one  or  more  years  in  this  group  of 
studies  and  knows  how  to  correlate  them  properly.  A 
friend  of  the  writer  who  recently  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  consulted  a  teachers’  agency  with 
regard  to  securing  a  position,  and  was  informed  by  the 
manager  that  his  degree  wov.ld  be  of  no  aid  whatever  in 
securing  a  high  school  position.  When  a  statement  like 
this  can  no  longer  be  made,  a  better  day  will  have 
dawned  for  economics  in  secondary  schools. 
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It  is  true  there  is  a  lack  of  distribution  in  the  supply 
of  teachers.  Many,  schools  do  not  succeed  in  finding  fit 
candidates,  though  they  pay  fair  salaries.  On  the  other 
hand  the  universities  are  full  of  thoroughly  capable 
young  men  and  women  who  would  teach  if  they  could 
find  positions ;  while  many  more  are  teaching  on  a  pit¬ 
tance  or  are  teaching  branches  other  than  those  they 
have  specialized  in.  It  would  be  well  if  school  officers 
would  get  into  the  habit  of  applying  directly  to  the 
large  universities  when  they  want  well-trained  teachers, 
instead  of  depending  solely  on  teachers’  agencies  or, 
worse  still,  on  chance  applicants. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  secure  the  educational  value  of  eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  high  school  and,  this  value  being  very 
high,  the  tendency  to  introduce  the  study  into  high 
school  courses  should  be  encouraged.  The  question 
then  arises.  What  place  should  be  given  it  ? 

One  guiding  principle  is  that  economics  should  come 
near  the  close  of  the  student’s  school  days.  Maturity 
gives  him  great  advantages, — more  than  in  most  other 
studies, — and  its  great  value  demands  that  it  be  placed 
where  this  value  will  be  most  fully  realized.  Then,  as 
the  studies  pursued  last  in  school  sometimes  create 
interests  that  endure  through  life,  the  student  might 
carry  away  some  training  and  disposition  to  think 
carefully  on  social  phenomena — than  which  the  school 
could  give  him  nothing  more  valuable. 

This  principle  places  economics  near  the  end  of  the 
secondary  course,  for  those  whose  school  days  end  there. 
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but  omits  it  altogether  for  those  who  go  to  college. 
Usage  conforms  to  these  rules.  When  high  schools 
offer  economics,  it  is  always  in  the  last  year ;  the  col¬ 
leges  never  require  economics  for  entrance,  or  even 
allow  it,  but  they  always  offer  it  in  their  own  courses. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  making  economics  always 
an  elective  study.  In  the  high  school  or  academy,  where 
the  studies  are  not  always  in  courses,  this  allows  those 
preparing  for  college  to  omit  it.  But  the  universal 
ground  is  the  great  inequality  in  the  capacity  of  students 
for  pursuing  the  study.  Some  students  produce  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  satisfaction ; 
others  encounter  extreme  difficulty.  Previous  study 
seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  their  success;  no 
other  branch  makes  the  same  demands  on  the  student. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  amount  of  acquaintance 
with  business  affairs  and  the  degree  of  interest  in  them. 
Young  people  who  have  had  practical  experience  in 
business  or  who  come  from  homes  where  the  whole 
family  holds  council  over  the  family  economy  have  the 
start  of  those  who  have  never  faced  the  economic  side 
of  life  further  than  to  spend  an  allowance.  But  most 
important  of  all  is  the  cast  of  mind  ;  in  ability  to  grasp 
theoretical  reasoning  the  widest  divergence  exists,  and 
this  alone  may  make  the  difference  between  total  failure 
and  brilliant  success. 

In  addition  to  individual  differences,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  sexes.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the 
grades  attained  in  economics  by  students  in  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  for  three  years.  The  study  was  required 
of  all ;  the  passing  point  was  75  per  cent. : 
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Men. 

Women. 

1 

Number.  ! 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

1 

Per  cent. 

95  and  above  _ 

6 

7.8 

8 

4.7 

9^5 . 

31 

27-3 

27 

16.0 

85-90 . - . 

30 

38.9 

43 

25.5 

80-85 . 

12 

15.6 

40 

23-7 

75-80 . 

4 

5-2 

36 

21.3 

70-75 . — 

2 

2.6 

7 

4-1 

Below  70 _ 

2 

2.6 

8 

4-7 

Totals _ 

77 

100.0 

169 

'  100.0 

It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  adapt  the  work  so  that 
the  weakest  students  could  handle  it ;  but  this  would 
destroy  much  of  its  value  for  the  capable  ones.  It  is  not 
lack  of  ability  but  the  extreme  divergence  of  ability 
that  causes  the  difficulty.  Therefore  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  number  is  furthered,  especially  in  co-educational 
schools,  if  those  most  unfit  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
something  else.  Then  where  the  teaching  is  poor  only 
those  will  elect  economics  who  have  an  interest  in  it  and 
so  are  presumably  strong  enough  to  get  something  out 
of  it  in  spite  of  poor  teaching. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FORMS  OF  THE  STUDY. 

Unsatisfactory  results  in  teaching  economics  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  occur  sometimes  where  the  teachers  both 
know  the  subject  and  possess  capacity  to  teach,  as  shown 
by  their  success  in  other  branches.  This  indicates  that 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  economics  are  not  employed, 
or  perhaps  are  not  known,  in  schools  otherwise  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  study  into 
the  high  schools,  and  indeed  iijto  the  colleges  as  well,  is 
the  prime  cause  of  this :  a  pedagogical  literature  for  eco¬ 
nomics  has  not  yet  grown  up.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  which  has  laid  down  the  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  so  many  directions,  has  afforded  no  assistance 
in  this. 

The  Committe  of  Ten  report  says  that  the  method 
“  in  most  cases  ”  is  “  routine  study  and  recitation  from  a 
text-book,”  and  other  evidence  confirms  this  statement. 
The  pupil  who  is  able  to  repeat  in  substance  the  words 
of  the  text-book  does  acceptable  work.  Even  when  the 
teacher  tries  to  insure  the  understanding  of  the  technical 
terms  and  principles,  very  little  content  is  put  into  them 
and  they  remain  dreary  abstractions. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  generalities  are  not  made  con¬ 
crete.  An  illustration  occasionally  suggested  by  the 
teacher  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this.  What  would  the 
study  of  arithmetic  be  if  it  consi  Ued  of  learning  rules 
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and  one  or  two  illustrations  under  each  ?  The  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  grammar  requires  that  the  terms  and 
principles  be  illustrated  in  every  possible  way  and  then 
applied  by  the  pupils  themselves  in  a  multitude  of  indi¬ 
vidual  cases.  The  successful  teaching  of  botany  requires 
that  the  study  of  the  text-book  be  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  actual  plants.  To  make  the  study  of  physics 
satisfactory,  apparatus  is  needed  and  must  be  used,  not 
only  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  but  by  the  pupil  in 
the  laboratory.  The  strongest  teacher  will  struggle  in 
vain  to  make  any  science  profitable  study  if  he  does  not 
give  his  pupils  this  vivifying  contact  with  the  concrete 
subject  matter.  “  Not  words  but  things,”  is  just  as  true 
in  economics  as  in  other  studies.  The  chief  problem  of 
methods  always  is  to  give  the  pupil  access  to  the 
”  things.” 

The  subject  matter  of  economics  is  industrial  life,  the 
apparatus  of  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  school 
room  to  an  appreciable  extent.  So  the  contact  with  in¬ 
dustrial  life  must  be  obtained  through  certain  media. 

First,  there  is  the  knowledge  the.  pupils  already 
possess  of  industrial  life.  Their  minds  are  saturated 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  elemental  subject  matter  of 
economics.  Wants,  work,  and  consumption ;  buying, 
selling,  and  trading ;  farms,  factories,  warehouses,  stores, 
ships,  and  railroads;  tools,  machinery,  materials,  and 
goods ;  coin,  paper  money,  debts,  and  interest ;  laborers 
and  employers, — are  all  familiar  in  the  concrete.  Here 
is  the  “known”  from  which  to  start  to  acquire  the 
“related  unknown.”  Every  technical  term  and  every 
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principle  must  be  constructed  out  of  these  original  ele¬ 
ments,  and  if  possible  appear  to  grow  out  of  them  of 
necessity.  Whenever  the  pupil  gets  confused  or  shows 
lack  of  interest,  return  should  be  made  to  them  at  once. 
If  John  cannot  grasp  the  proposition  that  a  change  in 
price  causes  an  inverse  change  in  demand,  he  will  see  the 
point  quickly  when  asked  what  effect  a  rise  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  books,  clothing,  or  railroad  travel  would 
have  on  his  demand  for  them.  Pupils  can,  without  any 
other  basis  of  fact  than  this  knowledge  possessed  by  all, 
be  led  to  develop  the  elementary  principles  of  economics 
successfully.  Supposed  situations  furnish  the  subject 
matter;  such  situations  may  never  have  existed,  but 
they  are  conceivable  and  they  are  concrete ;  they  render 
clear  and  vivid  the  content  of  the  general  notions. 
When  a  concrete  basis  is  thus  provided,  the  zest  with 
which  young  people  will  take  hold  of  economic  theory 
is  sometimes  surprising.  This  method  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  recent  text-book,  Davenport’s  Elementary 
Economics.  Precise  information  about  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  and  processes,  either  present  or  past,  can  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  volume.  But  each  chapter 
or  portion  of  a  chapter  is  prefaced  by  introductory  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  lay  bare  the  problem  to  be  treated  in 
concrete  terms.  The  author  of  the  book  urges  that 
these  questions  “  be  attempted  or  a  discussion  of  them 
had  in  the  class  room,  before  the  text  is  read  by  the 
student  or  appointed  him  for  study.”  Then  at  the  close 
of  each  portion  of  text  there  is  another  group  of  ques¬ 
tions,  applying  the  principles  in  many  ways.  The  use 
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of  this  apparatus  of  questions,  either  with  or  without 
the  author’s  text,  would  silence  many  of  the  objections 
to  the  teaching  of  economics  in  secondary  schools. 
Similar  lists  of  questions,  though  less  elaborate,  are 
found  in  the  text-books  of  Laughlin  and  Newcomb 
appended  to  each  chapter.  Sumner’s  “  Problems  in 
Political  Economy  ”  is  a  volume  of  such  questions, 
though  designed  for  advanced  classes. 

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  this  method,  particu¬ 
larly  when  no  further  study  of  economics  in  school  is 
contemplated  by  the  pupil.  The  knowledge  gained  is 
pure  theory  with  all  the  dangers  which  such  knowledge 
always  carries  with  it.  The  possessor  of  it  does  not 
realize  its  hypothetical  character,  and  so  is  liable  to 
mistake  its  principles  for  rules  of  conduct.  An  attempt 
to  deal  with  a  practical  question  exposes  this  weakness 
of  the  young  economist,  attaches  to  him  the  epithet 
“doctrinaire,”  or  its  equivalent,  and  causes  others  and 
perhaps  also  himself  to  regard  economic  principles  as 
of  no  practical  value  whatever.  Students  “must  be 
taught  to  grapple  with  the  facts  of  industrial  life  as 
these  present  themselves  to  the  actual  observer ;  must 
be  prepared  to  trace  the  operation  of  economic  laws  and 
the  results  of  economic  changes,  as  these  work  them¬ 
selves  out  in  daily  business.”  ’ 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  method,  is  the  method 
of  using  actual  industrial  conditions  to  render  the  study 
concrete.  Some  teachers  make  it  a  point  always  to 
give  historical  illustrations  when  explaining  economic 


'Professor  Macvane,  ia  Journal  of  Economics^  IX  :  138. 
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theory  to  a  class.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  will  be 
gained  mostly  from  books  and  printed  documents  which 
present  the  industrial  life  of  the  past  or  present.  But 
some  can  be  learned  by  personal  observation  or  inquiry 
by  the  students,  and  there  are  always  members  of  the 
class  who  can  furnish  definite  information  on  special 
topics  which  have  come  within  their  experience. 

The  one  great  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  its 
clumsiness.  Apt  illustrations  are  difficult  or  impossible 
to  find.  Time  must  always  be  taken  to  make  clear  the 
conditions  of  the  illustrations.  Then  there  may  be  dis¬ 
turbing  elements  which  mar  the  historical  case  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  or  at  least  give  rise  .to  irrelevant  questions  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  all  such  are  excluded  from  the 
hypothetical  illustration  by  a  mere  “suppose.”'  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  actual  illustrations  possess  numer¬ 
ous  great  advantages.  There  is  less  danger  of  wander¬ 
ing  off  into  idle  speculations  and  hair-splitting ;  the 

‘“There  is  a  further  difficulty  sometimes  involved  in  the  use  of 
historical  illustrations.  In  order  that  they  may  not  be  cumbrous, 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  either  inadequate  as  illustrations, 
or  else  inaccurate  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Separated  from 
their  context,  they  are  apt  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  force,  while 
tliere  is  at  the  same  time  a  certain  liability  to  exaggeration.  A  theory 
may  be  satisfactorily  tested  and  confirmed  by  an  historical  record 
taken  in  its  entirety,  and  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  separ¬ 
ate  portion  of  the  record  as  constituting  by  itself  an  adequate  illus¬ 
tration  or  exemplification.  Illustrations  avowedly  fictitious  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  historical  illustrations  that  require  to  be  doctored  in  order 
to  serve  their  purpose ;  and,  on  the  whole,  while  it  is  desirable  to 
have  recourse  to  historical  illustrations  wherever  suitable  ones  present 
themselves,  it  is  chimerical  to  expect  that  such  illustrations  can 
wholly  supersede  and  replace  illustrations  of  a  hypothetical  character.” 
— Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  261. 
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conclusions  are  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  facts; 
the  appearance  of  unreality  is  avoided  ;  the  limited  ap¬ 
plicability  of  economic  theories  is  brought  out  forcibly ; 
some  valuable  history  is  made  familiar ;  light  is  thrown 
on  important  questions  of  the  day  ;  and  the  whole  study 
is  made  more  suitable  for  pupils  who  are  to  spend  their 
lives  in  the  world  of  practical  business.  Then  on  the 
pedagogical  side,  the  study  of  fact  gives  mental  train¬ 
ing  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  it  also  provides  a  needed  variety 
of  work  for  those  pupils  found  in  every  large  class,  who 
cannot  grasp  the  abstract,  or  can  do  so  only  with  more 
basis  of  the  concrete  than  most  minds  require. 

Such  being  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  the  actual, 
some  teachers  go  further  and  strive  to  realize  them  to  a 
still  greater  degree.  One  class  maintain  that  young 
people  who  have  not  studied  economics  have  a  very 
scanty  knowledge  of  industrial  life  and  should  first  study 
economic  history  to  make  a  background  or  basis  of  fact 
on  which  to  construct  the  theory.  Another  class  would 
abandon  economic  theory  as  a  separate  study  and  have 
economic  history  only,  with  whatever  general  principles 
can  be  developed  incidentally.  Each  of  these  views 
will  now  be  considered. 

The  first  class  includes  some  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  economics.  Profe.ssor  Ely’s  smaller  text¬ 
book  devotes  the  first  seventy  pages  to  the  economic 
history  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  one 
teacher  who  has  used  the  book  says  this  portion  ought 
to  be  twice  as  long.  Dr.  Bullock’s  text-book  gives  the 
first  four  chapters  to  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
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States.  In  Michigan  University  and  some  other  instil 
tutions  economic  history  comes  before  theory  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  studies.  The  same  arrangement  is  allowed 
at  Harvard,  though  not  usually  adopted  by  students. 
While  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  for 
or  against  this  method,  there  are  a  few  things  to  be 
noted  regarding  it.  The  plea  that  the  students  know 
very  little  of  industrial  life  is  true  as  regards  accurate 
and  detailed  information ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  forces  from  which  the  simpler  principles  are 
deduced  in  the  first  instance.  After  the  principles  are 
formulated,  economic  history  comes  in  to  illustrate  and 
apply  them.  The  question  then  is  whether  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  should  be  accumulated  in  advance  to  be 
drawn  on  when  the  theory  is  taken  up,  or  the  history  is 
to  be  picked  up  incidentally  as  wanted.  When  sources 
are  at  hand  for  ready  use  the  less  material  accumulated 
in  advance  the  better.  So  if  the  fonner  plan  be  thought 
necessary,  the  purpose  would  probably  be  served  best 
by  a  mere  sketch  or  outline  of  industrial  history  to 
which  fullness  is  to  be  given  while  working  out  the 
theory  or  later.  It  might  be  well  also  to  allow  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  college  work  and  secondary  school  work. 
In  the  larger  colleges  the  course  in  theory  is  longer  and 
more  thorough  than  in  the  secondary  schools ;  better 
preparation  is  required  for  it  and  more  time  can  be 
given  to  secure  such  preparation ;  so  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  of  historical  or  descriptive  work  would  be  more 
advisable  there.  The  question  how  much  the  students 
need  such  work  depends  also  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
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precise  way  in  which  the  instructor  leads  them  to  the 
theory. 

It  is  the  writer’s  practice  to  make  theory  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  entire  course  and  bring  in  incidentally  as 
much  as  is  desired  of  economic  history,  descriptions  of 
present  conditions,  and  applications  to  current  problems. 
Thus  the  industrial  revolution  is  studied  iii  connection 
with  the  theory  of  the  division  of  labor  and  production 
on  a  large  scale ;  trusts,  public  ownership,  and  socialism 
follow  the  theory  of  monopoly  profits,  and  so  on.‘ 

*  This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association  at  Cleveland  in  1897.  The  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  economic  history  should  come  first,  though  one  speaker  considered 
that  “an  adequate  introduction  ...  is  found  in  a  description  of  the 
concrete  business  phenomena  and  business  institutions  of  the  present.” 
The  principal  paper,  by  Professor  Henry  B.  Gardner,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versit}',  states  that  side  of  thq  case  well  in  this  paragraph;  "As  re¬ 
gards  the  point  at  which  the  teaching  of  economic  history  should  be 
introduced  there  are  both  logical  and  pedagogical  reasons  for  placing 
it  at  the  opening  of  the  course.  It  is  logical  that  the  description  of 
the  economic  organism  .should  precede  the  analysis  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  it ;  it  is  pedagogically  helpful  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  more  easily  comprehensible  descriptive  matter  as  a  preparation  for 
the  somewhat  ab.stract  conceptions  of  economic  theory.  The  same 
reasons  which  lead  us  to  place  the  descriptive  matter  as  a  w’hole  before 
the  analytical  portion  of  the  work  will  lead  us  to  place  the  history  of 
economic  life  before  the  description  of  the  existing  system  ;  such  a 
treatment  not  only  enables  the  .student  to  trace  the  actual  course  of 
development  of  economic  organization,  but  by  acquainting  him  first 
with  the  simpler  forms  of  organization  which  have  prevailed  in  earlier 
periods  it  minimizes  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  subject  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  readier  comprehension  of  the  complex  economic  system 
of  to-day.” — Economic  Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i.  Supplement,  page 
92. 

“  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whether  the  study  of  economic 
history  should  precede  that  of  economic  theory  or  vice  versa  ;  it  may 
also  be  argued,  as  a  third  alternative,  that  since  their  dependence  upon 
one  another  is  mutual,  the  study  of  one  and  the  other  should  be  car- 
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The  proposition  to  substitute  industrial  history  for 
economics  appears  in  two  forms.  One  is  to  make  indus¬ 
trial  history  a  sort  of  medium  for  teaching  economic 
theory.  It  began,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  with  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  expressed  in  Resolution 
30  of  the  Conference.  The  recommendation  was  that 
“  the  general  principles  be  taught  ‘  in  connection  par¬ 
ticularly  with  United  States  history,  civil  government, 
and  commercial  geography.’  ”  ‘  The  paper  by  Dr. 

ried  on  more  or  less  pari  passu.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  applicable  to  all  circumstances.  But,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as 
elementary  study  is  concerned,  it  seems  best  that  some  treatment  of 
general  economic  science  in  its  simplest  and  broadest  outlines  should 
come  first.  For  unless  the  history  is  limited  to  an  early  period — say  to 
that  preceding  the  seventeenth  century — the  history  essential  to  the 
illustration  and  due  limitation  of  the  general  principles  of  economic 
reasoning  can  more  easily  and  more  safely  be  supplied  incidentally 
than  can  the  theory  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
history.” — Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  272-3. 

“The  economic  student  who  has  been  taught  merely  the  facts  of  a 
certain  period  or  subject,  and  who  has  not  been  trained  primarily  in 
using  principles  to  explain  these  facts,  has  been  given  the  counterfeit 
of  an  education,  and  not  the  real  thing.  If  he  has  been  plunged  at 
once  into  figures  and  facts  before  he  has  received  a  careful  preliminary 
training  in  principles,  he  is  cheated  by  his  instructor  into  a  false  be¬ 
lief  that  he  is  being  educated,  when  he  is  not.  ...  It  is  criminal 
pedagogics.” — Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXXVII  : 
683. 

The  dispute  between  the  historical  and  the  deductive  schools  of 
economists  does  not  really  enter  here.  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  historical  school  in  America, 
grants  that  in  beginning  the  study  of  economics,  six  months  may  well 
be  spent  on  *  ‘  the  main  outline  of  the  theory  ’  ’  to  equip  students  for 
“  using  deductive  reasoning  only  as  an  occasional  help  in  interpreting 
the  results  of  their  investigation.”  See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  VII,  124  ;  also  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  English 
Economic  History. 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Dixon  develops  the  suggestion  by  making  industrial 
history  a  separate  study.  His  outline  of  the  course  to 
be  followed  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words : 

“Such  a  course  should  consist  mainly  in  a  study  of  English  eco¬ 
nomic  history  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of  our  own  development. 
It  should  include  a  study  of  primitive  industrial  conditions  in  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
manorial  system,  the  growth  of  towns,  the  development  of  a  national 
economic  life,  the  evolution  of  commerce,  the  economic  misdeeds  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  economic  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
problems  of  money,  poor  relief,  and  the  like ;  a  history  of  the  changes 
in  methods  of  agriculture,  the  great  inventions  and  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  last  century,  the  factory  acts,  the  history  of  trade 
unionism,  and  the  various  problems  that  have  troubled  English  states¬ 
men  during  the  present  century.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  economic  history  of  our  own  country  in  its  various 
phases.  .  .  . 

“The  proposed  study  of  economic  history  does  not  contemplate  an 
abandonment  of  the  study  of  theory,  but  rather  a  combined  study  of 
the  two,  the  history  to  be  illustrative  of  the  theory,  the  theory  to  be 
evolved  from  the  history.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  economic  conditions 
under  the  manorial  system,  and  tracing  the  history  through  the 
development  of  markets  and  fairs  to  the  appearance  of  towns  and  the 
evolution  of  a  national  economic  life,  the  student  learns  naturally  the 
principles  of  exchange ;  the  transformation  from  a  system  of  barter 
to  a  money  economy  ;  he  observes  how  this  exchange  system  becomes 
steadily  more  complicated,  and  he  comes  finally  to  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  underlying  international  trade.  The  history  of  the 
great  Italian  banking  houses,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  functions  of  a  bank  and  the 
principles  underlying  the  banking  system ;  he  compares  them  with 
modem  banks  and  their  methods.  The  debasement  of  the  coinage  by 
Henry  VIII,  and  other  monarchs,  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
into  England  after  the  discovery  of  America,  present  to  him  in  simple 
form  the  problem  of  prices  ;  he  has  practical  illustration  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  Gresham’s  law.  With  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last 
century  he  gains  an  appreciation  of  the  function  and  power  of  capital, 
of  the  natural  way  in  which  our  labor  problem  has  arisen.  He  sees 
the  meaning  of  improper  distribution,  which  forms  the  burden  of  the 
socialistic  argument  against  capital. 
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“  In  the  economic  history  of  our  own  country  the  student  again 
finds  fundamental  economic  principles  in  practical  operation.  A  study 
of  our  tariff  history  gives  opportunity  to  investigate  the  laws  of  value, 
the  conditions  of  production,  international  trade.  The  development 
of  the  transportation  industry  illustrated  the  use  of  capital,  the  forms 
of  its  organization,  and  the  effect  of  the  corporate  organization  of  in¬ 
dustry  upon  the  general  question  of  distribution.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  banking  and  monetary  history  to  assist  in  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  banking  and  exchange  and  a  sufficiently  diversified 
governmental  policy  to  furnish  plenty  of  data  for  the  study  of  public 
finance  in  all  its  phases.” 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  possible  to  make  history  a 
stalking-horse  for  economics,  politics,  sociology,  phi¬ 
losophy,  poetry,  architecture,  pedagogy,  philology,  or  any 
other  study  of  human  activity.  All  teachers  of  history 
doubtless  do  it  to  some  extent.’  But  how  much  of  this 
will  history  stand  without  losing  its  own  value  as 
history  ?  And  is  this  the  best  way  to  give  the  principles 
of  such  a  study  to  beginners?  Should  the  principles  be 
developed  systematically  in  logical  order  and  the  histor¬ 
ical  illustrations  introduced  incidentally,  or  the  illustra¬ 
tions  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  time  and  the  principles 
developed  incidentally?  One  reason  assigned  for  this 
method  in  economics  is  that  the  teachers  are  incompetent 
to  teach  the  subject  systematically.  But  would  they  be 
more  successful  if  they  taught  it  in  order  of  time,  and 
tried  to  combine  theory,  economic  history,  and  history 
of  theory  ?  If  the  principles  of  banking  could  not  be 
made  clear  with  the  aid  of  text-books  and  treatises 
which  begin  at  the  logical  beginning  of  the  subject  and 
contain  selected  illustrations  from  past  and  present  bank¬ 
ing  systems,  would  a  study  of  Jackson’s  administration 
be  likely  to  make  them  clear?  It  must  be  remembered 
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also  that  no  books  exist  for  this  kind  of  study ;  if  the 
teacher  should  wish  for  aid  in  developing  the  principles 
or  for  examples  to  use  comparatively,  he  would  have  to 
hunt  for  them  and  would  be  likely  to  go  back  to  the 
very  text-book  from  which  the  method  is  expected  to 
free  him. 

Thus  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  proposition  can 
hardly  be  taken  seriously.  If  it  has  ever  been  carried 
out  thoroughly,  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  Doubt¬ 
less  an  occasional  bit  of  theory,  which  is  evident  from  a 
mere  inspection  of  facts,  may  well  be  noticed  in  the  study 
of  history  ;  but  this  is  going  only  a  step  towards  teach¬ 
ing  “  the  general  principles  ”  of  economic  science. 

The  other  plan  is  to  give  up  all  attempt  to  teach  the 
principles  of  economics,  and  to  give  industrial  history 
pure  and  simple.  This  plan  is  much  more  rational  and 
is  the  only  one  on  which  industrial  history  is  given 
anywhere,  at  least  to  any  extent.  Such  a  course  has 
the  educational  value  of  any  study  of  history,  which  is 
very  high  ;  but  it  is  not  economic  science.  Taken  after 
the  science,  it  rubs  the  sharp  edges  off  of  the  latter, 
helps  to  a  conservative  view  of  things,  and  submits  the 
principles  to  the  best  kind  of  test.  But  adopted  to  the 
exclusion  of  science,  it  promotes  empiricism  and  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  fundamentals,  which  is  already  the  bane  of 
popular  economic  thinking. 

The  study  of  existing  conditions  is  essentially  of  the 
same  character  as  the  study  of  history,  except  that  more 
attention  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  structure  and  less  to 
development,  and  that  its  practical  value  in  political 
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and  business  life  is  greater.  But  it  is  again  mere  fact 
study,  the  value  of  which  depends  much  on  the  student’s 
comprehension  of  underlying  principles. 

Another  phase  of  economics,  closely  connected  with 
the  study  of  present  conditions,  is  the  study  of  problems 
of  the  day  that  have  an  economic  side,  such  as  the 
tariff,  silver,  taxation,  monopolies,  and  charity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hadley,  of  Yale,  says  he  can  best  arouse  interest 
by  beginning  with  questions  of  the  day  and  then  going 
back  to  the  principles  involved  in  them.  This  is  an 
excellent  pedagogical  device  when  the  introductory 
consideration  of  the  problem  is’  not  allowed  to  develop 
prematurely  into  a  partisan  discussion.  It  is  well, 
whenever  practicable,  to  make  the  study  of  a  portion  of 
theory  lead  up  to  and  terminate  in  some  such  practical 
problem.  This  gives  the  subject  a  practical  character, 
which  increases  its  popularity  and  develops  its  value 
for  citizenship. 

One  proposed  disposition  of  economic  study  requires 
incidental  notice  at  this  point.  It  is  to  put  social 
science  into  the  curriculum,  displacing  economics  or 
allowing  it  to  remain  only  as  a  division  of  social  science. 
There  are  several  text-books  on  social  science  for  high 
school  use,  and  the  study  is  required  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Minnesota.  This  movement  must  meet  all 
the  arguments  that  are  made  against  teaching  economics 
in  the  schools,  and  its  means  of  defence  are  at  present 
scanty.  Sociology  as  a  coherent  science  began  only 
with  Herbert  Spencer ;  it  is  still  in  the  formative  stage ; 
that  which  is  of  permanent  value  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  rubbish ;  and  the  literature  avail¬ 
able  for  students  is  limited.  The  relation  of  sociology 
to  economics  is  quite  unsettled  ;  he  would  be  rash  who 
would  predict  that  sociology  would  absorb  economics, 
or  both  remain  co-ordinate,  or  economics  become  the 
dominant  study  in  a  group  in  which  sociology  would  be 
a  member.  One  thing  tolerably  certain  is  that  eco¬ 
nomics  will  retain  a  unity  within  itself  and  continue  to 
be  pursued  as  a  separate  study.  Further,  the  study  of 
social  science  should  either  begin  with  the  industrial 
side  of  society  or  presuppose  a  scientific  knowledge  of  it. 
Teachers  who  try  to  do  otherwise  discover  the  necessity 
of  using  economic  terms  and  principles.  The  relatively 
small,  simple,  and  well-organized  subject  of  social 
economy  forms  the  most  convenient  doorway  to  the 
more  extended,  complex,  and  unorganized  study  of 
society  in  general.' 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  great  possibilities  of 
social  science  as  a  school  study,  any  haste  to  push  it 
into  the  schools  just  now  would  be  premature,  especially 

'  A  paper  by  Professor  Fulcomer,  now  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal 
School,  quotes  some  opinions  on  this  point,  though  with  reference  to 
the  college  course  only.  ‘‘These  social  questions,”  says  Professor 
Peabody,  “  should  be  dealt  with  late  in  liberal  education.  They  pre- 
supp>ose  both  ethics  and  economics.  In  my  own  course  a  student  is 
advised  to  take  both  before  coming  to  me,  and  must  have  taken  one 
or  the  other.”  Of  the  eighteen  answers  to  the  question,  ‘‘  Would  you 
put  sociology  before  political  economy?”  two-thirds  .say  ‘‘After,” 
two  ‘‘  Before,”  and  three  make  the  same  distinction  as  Professor  Gid- 
dings,  who  says  :  ‘‘  Logically,  sociology  precedes  political  economy  ; 
.  .  .  yet  in  the  educational  scheme  political  economy  should  be 
taught  first,  at  least  for  the  present.” — Slightly  altered  from  Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-5,  1214. 
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if  it  could  be  introduced  only  by  displacing  economics. 
The  most  hopeful  direction  for  experiment  is  to  put 
social  science  after  economics,  but  keep  the  two  distinct, 
as  is  usually  done  in  the  universities. 

When  social  science  means  merely  a  study  of  correc¬ 
tions  and  charities,  and  kindred  subjects,  it  can  have  no 
other  justification  for  its  existence  than  the  practical 
value  of  the  knowledge  gained.  The  literature  is 
chiefly  descriptive  and  the  methods  empirical.  Only  a 
very  exceptional  teacher  could  give  it  any  considerable 
disciplinary  value.  However,  an  occasional  topic  intro¬ 
duced  into  economics  is  profitable,  as  it  serves  to  give 
practical  application  to  the  thedry. 

The  various  phases  of  the  study  of  economics  which 
have  now  been  noticed  may  be  conveniently  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  scheme  like  the  following : 

'Abstract  principles  and  terms 
r  Hypothetical 

Economics  ^  Illustrations  <  /  Past 

(  Actual  \  Present 
^  Application  to  present  problems 
Teachers  frequently  lay  undue  stress  on  some  one 
phase.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  media  res., 
some  happy  combination  of  all  elements,  is  usually  the 
most  successful.  The  plan  has  already  been  suggested 
that  all  of  these  phases  be  carried  on  simultaneously  for 
the  support  they  give  to  each  other.  But  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  be  separated  in  the  thinking  of  the 
students.  The  study  of  principles  should  be  made  as 
rigidly  scientific  as  possible ;  sentiment  and  ideals  of 
students  or  teacher  should  not  be  allowed  to  becloud  it ; 
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when  sentiments  and  ideals  are  economic  forces  they 
should  be  given  only  the  weight  they  actually  possess 
in  the  business  world.  A  similar  caution  needs  to  be 
observed  in  the  study  of  facts.  What  has  been  ?  is  here 
the  question,  not,  What  ought  to  have  been  ?  But  when 
it  comes  to  practical  problems,  then  social  ideals  and 
preferences  may  be  allowed  full  sway.  Such  a  distinct 
separation  is  indispensable  if  the  disciplinary  qualities 
of  the  study  are  to  be  realized.  Here  is  where  most  of 
the  text-books  have  been  seriously  at  fault.  Science 
and  criticism,  facts  and  morals  are  jumbled  together  in¬ 
discriminately.  A  desire  to  obviate  this  difficulty  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  writer  to  adopt  the 
topical  method  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ECONOMICS. 

Coming  now  to  specific  devices  for  use  in  teaching,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  personal  equation  is  a 
large  factor,  often  the  determining  one.  Methods  that 
work  well  with  one  teacher  or  cla.ss  may  fail  with 
others.  The  habits  of  thought  of  the  teacher,  his 
favorite  studies,  the  industrial  environment  of  the 
school,  the  previous  training  of  the  pupils,  the  attitude 
of  teacher  and  pupils  toward  6ach  other,  the  facilities 
afforded  for  library  work,  and  many  other  things  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  choice  of  special 
methods  be  made  on  the  ground.  What  follows  is 
offered  merely  by  way  of  suggestion. 

Two  methods,  standing  out  in  strong  contrast  to  each 
other,  are  those  most  conveniently  termed  the  text¬ 
book  method  and  the  topical  method.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  one  is  that  the  student  is  expected  to 
master  a  text ;  other  books  may  be  used,  but  they  are 
only  supplementary  to  the  text.  The  essential  feature 
of  the  other  is  that  the  student  studies  a  topic ;  he  is 
not  asked  to  read  any  particular  text  but  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  on  the  topic  from  any  sources  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  topical  method  usually  supposes  the  use  of 
the  library  or  laboratory,  and  hence  is  sometimes 
called  the  library  method  or  the  laboratory  method,  the 
latter  term  being  used  even  when  the  apparatus  consists 
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entirely  of  books  as  in  history,  literature,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  Then  there  are  compromises  of  two  sorts  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  text  or  the  topic  is  the  starting  point  in 
the  study.  The  class  may  start  with  a  text  but  add  so 
much  supplementary  matter  that  the  work  becomes 
mainly  topical,  the  text  serving  merely  as  a  skeleton  ; 
or  the  class  may  start  with  a  topical  outline  but  use 
only  one  text  in  the  study,  the  outline  serving  merely 
to  abridge,  rearrange,  or  simplify  the  text. 

The  writer’s  investigations  indicate  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  use  the  topical  method  in  economics. 
The  pure  text-book  method  is  employed  in  many  of  the 
smaller  and  more  backward  schools,  but  rarely  in  the 
larger  and  better  schools.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  some  modification  of  the  text-book  method  is 
used.  Rather  strangely,  some  of  the  leading  econo¬ 
mists  hold  that  the  study  of  economics  should  be  begun 
by  the  pure  text-book  method.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  being  university  men,  they  habitually  re¬ 
gard  the  elementary  course  as  introductory  to  further 
study,  and  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  their  judgment 
from  this  point  of  view.  But  for  students  who  will 
never  have  more  than  the  elementary  study,  something 
further  than  acquaintance  with  a  single  author  seems 
advisable,  especially  in  a  subject  so  requiring  a  broad 
outlook  as  economics. 

The  writer  began  teaching  economics  by  the  pure 
text-book  method,  even  dissuading  ambitious  students 
from  reading  anything  outside  of  the  one  book.  By  a 
process  of  gradual  adaptation  he  has  come  to  use  the 
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topical  method  and  to  believe  in  it  thoroughly.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  students  upon  whom  it  has  been  tried 
consider  it  preferable  to  the  text-book  method.  “  A 
little  harder  but  far  more  satisfactory,”  sums  up  the 
opinions  given  by  the  great  majority.  The  use  of 
different  text  books  involves  some  liability  to  confusion 
when  taking  up  a  new  subject.  This  somewhat  stag¬ 
gers  the  weaker  students  and  results  in  failure  for  them. 
But  those  who  can  get  through  this  initial  difficulty 
gain  in  many  ways.  The  disciplinary  value  is  greatly 
increased ;  the  grasp  of  essentials  is  firmer,  as  they  are 
dissociated  from  any  particular  form  of  words;  it  is 
rendered  impossible  to  study  wcrrds  only ;  some  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  literature  of  economics  is  secured  ;  the 
students  realize  to  some  extent  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  and  the  incompleteness  of  their  own  knowledge ; 
each  student  is  given  opportunity  to  consult  favorite 
books,  to  utilize  books  he  already  possesses,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  favorite  lines  of  thought.  The  topical  plan 
imparts  elasticity  and  ready  adaptability  to  every 
feature  of  the  study ;  subject  matter,  both  in  kind  and 
amount,  views  to  be  emphasized,  books  to  be  used, 
difficultness  of  the  study,  can  all  be  adapted  to  suit  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils.  Few  teachers  are  privileged  to 
write  their  own  text-books,  but  every  teacher  may  make 
his  own  topical  outline  or  syllabus.  A  printed  syllabus 
is  likely  to  be  preserved  after  school  days  are  over  and 
will  constitute  a  perpetual  invitation  to  take  up  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  some  special  topic  which  was  begun  but 
not  finished ;  thus  the  school  work  gives  that  best  kind 
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of  education — the  stimulus  to  further  study  and  the 
equipment  for  its  pursuit. 

But  liberty  makes  license  possible,  and  the  topical 
method  gives  those  students  who  are  disposed  to  shirk, 
a  better  opportunity  to  do  so.  Therefore  it  can  be  used 
successfully  only  where  the  morale  of  the  school  is 
good. 

The  material  equipment  may  next  receive  attention. 
Unless  the  library  has  abundant  facilities  in  the  shape 
of  books  and  room  for  readers,  each  student  should 
have  a  text  for  his  own  use.  The  school  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  furnishes  each  student  with  two 
texts ;  not  all  have  the  same  two,  however,  as  the 
topical  method  is  followed,  making  variety  better  than 
uniformity.  When  reference  books  are  scanty,  students 
can  often  be  induced  to  purchase  copies  for  themselves. 

As  much  of  the  original  material  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  library  should  not 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  it.  First  there  are  the 
financial  columns  of  the  newspapers — so  neglected  by 
the  general  reader.  Bradslreet's  and  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  give  similar  matter  much 
more  fully,  but  they  are  expensive.  By  keeping  on  the 
blackboard  the  current  quotations  for  sterling  exchange, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans,  and  the  prices  of  sil¬ 
ver,  wheat,  cotton,  making  the  work  one  of  co-operation 
by  the  class,  material  will  be  at  hand  to  illustrate  many 
a  delicate  point.  Bank  statements  can  be  found  in  the 
newspapers  or  on  leaflets  distributed  directly  from  the 
banks ;  these  should  be  studied  until  they  are  under- 
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stood.  City  finance  reports  and  state  auditor’s  reports 
bring  the  student  into  touch  with  his  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  Consular  Reports,  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  give  information  about  industrial 
conditions  in  foreign  countries.  The  Bulletins  and  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Department  of  Labor  constitute  a  mine  of 
information  on  the  labor  question.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  issues  many  valuable  documents ;  among 
them  is  a  handy  little  pamphlet  about  coinage,  cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  ;  also 
copies  of  the  recent  tariff  acts.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics 
issues  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  an 
annual  volume  of  over  300  pages ;  this  is  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  material  for  the  use  of  elementary 
students  that  can  be  found.  Some  of  the  numbers  of 
Sound  Currency  may  be  used  without  partisanship, 
such  as  “  Currency  Statistics  ”  and  “  Coinage  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Laws  of  the  United  States”  ;  the  latter  is  invalu¬ 
able. 

The  way  in  which  the  time  should  be  spent  by  the 
teacher  and  students  when  they  are  together  in  the  class 
room  has  been  so  clearly  treated  by  Professor  Laughlin 
that  a  few  .sentences  in  his  own  words  will  be  quoted. 
Speaking  of  lectures,  he  says  :  ”  The  disciplinary  power 
to  be  gained  by  the  study  is  almost  wholly  lost  to  the 
student  by  this  method  of  teaching.  .  .  .  No 

matter  how  clear  the  exposition  of  the  principles  may 
be,  no  matter  how  fresh  and  striking  the  illustrations, 
it  still  remains  that  the  student  is  relieved  by  the  in¬ 
structor  from  carrying  on  the  mental  processes  which 
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he  ought  to  conduct  for  himself.  .  .  .  Moreover, 

while  listening  to  a  connected  and  logical  unfolding  of 
the  principles,  the  student  is  lulled  into  the  false  belief 
that,  as  he  understands  all  that  has  been  so  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  he  knows  the  subject  quite  well  enough  ; 
and  the  result  is  to  send  out  a  number  of  conceited 
men  who  really  can  not  carry  on  a  rational  economic 
discussion.  .  .  .  Then,  not  being  forced  to  think 

over  a  principle  in  its  application  to  various  phases 
of  concrete  phenomena,  they  know  the  truth  only  in 
connection  with  the  illustrations  given  by  the  lecturer, 
while  they  utterly  fail  to  assimilate  the  principles  into 
their  own  thinking.  The  subject  then  becomes  to  them 
a  matter  of  memory.”' 

After  considering  the  plan  of  recitations  from  a  text¬ 
book  and  pronouncing  that  also  unsatisfactory.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laughlin  recommends  discussion  as  a  plan  which 
possesses  the  advantages  of  both  lecture  and  recitation. 
“  Present  an  illustration  different  from  that  of  the 
book.  .  .  .  The  necessity  of  seeing  the  essential 

point  in  the  facts  and  the  attempt  to  describe  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  will  effectually  rout  the  man  who 
has  merely  memorized  the  book,  and  teach  him  to  think 
out  the  matter  more  thoroughly  for  himself  in  the 
future.  The  teacher,  also,  will  try  to  find  out  the  acci¬ 
dental  obstacles  which  in  a  young  mind  obstruct  the 
understanding  of  the  point  in  question.  ...  If  a 
correction  is  not  obtained  in  a  clear  and  connected  man¬ 
ner  from  a  member  of  the  class,  let  the  instructor  apply 

•  Study  of  Political  Economy,  Ch.  V. 
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the  Socratic  method.  .  .  .  The  teacher  should  in 

every  way  stimulate  questions  from  members  of  his 
class.  .  .  .  Probably  the  most  *.iseful  method  of  in¬ 

teresting  a  class  is  to  present  to  them,  in  extracts,  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  bits  of  fallacious  discussions 
which  may  come  under  the  head  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  then  to  ask  for  criticisms  and  discussion.” 

When  it  comes  to  the  descriptive  phase  of  economics, 
reports  by  individual  students  based  on  special  study  of 
assigned  topics  may  be  a  profitable  feature  of  the  class 
exercise.  This  amounts  to  having  the  students  give 
lectures.  It  will  work  well  only  when  the  students 
have  been  trained  to  think  and  speak  on  their  feet. 
The  reports  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  class  if  they 
are  given  extemporaneously  rather  than  read,  and  if  the 
speaker  has  a  brief  outline  of  his  report  on  the  black¬ 
board  in  view  of  all.  But  the  chief  advantage  in  this 
method  accrues  to  those  who  give  the  reports ;  they  are 
thereby  induced  to  do  some  intensive  study  and  put  the 
results  of  it  into  presentable  shape. 

Some  teachers  make  a  prominent  feature  of  debates 
between  members  of  the  class.  Debates  are  special  re¬ 
ports  with  the  element  of  rivalry  introduced  to  give 
interest.  However  much  this  method  may  do  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest,  it  carries  with  it  some  grave  disadvantages. 
The  interest  may  become  excessive :  debates  on  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  are  in  danger  of  running  into  heated 
partisan  discussions.  The  zeal  to  score  points  will  then 
lead  to  the  use  of  shallow  arguments  and  phrases  culled 
indiscriminately  from  sources  good  or  bad,  with  little 
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attention  to  fundamentals.  A  strong  teacher  may  be 
able  to  hold  a  class  down  to  sound  work  in  a  debate ; 
but  such  a  teacher  is  not  likely  to  need  the  method  to 
stimulate  interest  A  discussion  between  two  persons, 
when  they  make  careful  preparation  beforehand  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  teacher,  is  not  open  to  these  objec¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  fhe  general  debate  open  to  all  that  is 
likely  thus  to  degenerate. 

On  the  other  hand,  “  writing  maketh  a  careful  man.” 
Much  of  the  .shallow  reasoning  that  is  the  bane  of 
popular  economic  thought  evaporates  when  the  student 
expresses  himself  on  paper  knowing  that  a  critical  eye 
will  read  what  he  writes.  The  faults  left  for  the  reader 
to  discover  are  few  compared  with  those  discovered  by 
the  writer  himself.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  the 
many  forms  of  written  work,  but  the  application  of  a  few 
of  them  to  economics  will  be  shown.  The  brief  exer¬ 
cise  written  by  all  the  members  of  the  class  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  recitation  is  recommended  by  Professor 
Laughlin  and  has  been  ixsed  extensively  by  the  writer. 
A  single  problem  is  best,  such  as  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  words  of  any  book  but  will  require  original  thought. 
If  these  exercises  are  required  at  irregular  intervals 
without  warning,  they  serve  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  a  large  class  and  afford  an  invaluable 
basis  for  judging  the  work  of  each  student.  Of  papers 
to  be  written  out  of  class,  the  writer  employs,  more  than 
any  other,  the  brief  treatment  of  .some  topic  in  economic 
history  or  pre.sent  conditions.  Here  is  where  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Abstract  comes  into  use.  To  take  a  column  of 
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bare  figures,  say  on  the  production  of  wheat  since  1873, 
and  translate  them  into  a  paragraph  of  good  English 
such  as  an  audience  would  want  to  listen  to,  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  greatest  educational  value,  and  young  people 
take  a  keen  interest  in  it  when  once  initiated.  Collab¬ 
oration  is  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  Then  there 
are  extended  reports  on  topics  assigned  to  individuals. 
It  is  sometimes  required  that  the  student  who  gives  an 
oral  report  in  the  class  shall  later  hand  in  a  paper  on 
the  same  topic  modified  by  the  criticisms  and  questions 
the  oral  report  called  forth. 

But  how  is  all  of  this  written  work  to  be  read  ?  That 
is  usually  the  decisive  question  in  determining  the 
amount  of  matter  to  be  written.  The  larger  institutions 
furnish  the  teacher  with  an  assistant  whose  chief  duty 
it  is  to  read  the  written  work.  Older  students  may 
sometimes  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  exercises 
may  be  redistributed  to  the  class  that  wrote  them  and 
each  member  be  requested  to  take  away  and  correct  at 
leisure  the  work  of  a  class-mate ;  only  cursory  reading 
will  then  be  needed  by  the  teacher  in  most  cases.  Yet 
no  devices  can  make  written  exercises  other  than  a 
drudgery  for  some  one.  But  the  exceeding  great  value 
of  the  work  to  the  students  justifies  the  use  of  all  the 
time  that  can  be  spared  for  it. 

The  few  opportunities  for  presenting  visible  illustra¬ 
tions  should  not  be  missed.  Blank  forms  of  bonds  and 
stock  certificates  can  be  obtained  from  the  bank-note  en¬ 
graving  companies.  Samples  of  notes,  mortgages,  and 
checks  are  also  easily  procured.  A  visit  to  a  factory 
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will  always  interest  a  class.  Dr.  Ely  well  describes  the 
study  of  paper  money  from  the  money  itself.'  The 
writer  has  found  it  very  helpful  to  take  before  a  class  a 
collection  of  coins  with  a  balance  and  some  grain 
weights ;  apothecaries’  weights  are  of  convenient  de¬ 
nominations  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist.  A 
silver  dollar  placed  in  one  pan  and  $i6  in  gold  (using 
a  scruple  weight  instead  of  a  gold  dollar)  in  the  other 
illustrate  ‘  i6  to  i.’  A  silver  dollar  in  one  pan  and 
subsidiary  silver  amounting  to  a  dollar  in  the  other 
illustrate  the  act  of  1853  relating  to  subsidiary  coins. 
The  mere  weighing  of  coins  to  verify  the  weights  as 
given  in  the  laws  or  see  how'  much  they  have  lost  by 
wear  is  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  Conference  gives  a  valuable  suggestion  on  the 
selection  of  subject  matter,  namely,  that  “  emphasis  be 
laid  on  vital  topics,  and  that  less  time  be  devoted  to 
controverted  subjects  and  unsettled  questions.”  It  is  in 
distribution,  and  particularly  in  treating  wages,  that 
the  most  difficulty  is  encountered  on  this  score.  The 
safest  way  is  not  to  attempt  a  complete  study  of  wages 
but  merely  note  some  of  the  undoubted  truths  about 
wages,  as  for  example,  the  reasons  for  differences  in  the 
rates  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

Another  problem  arises  in  this  connection.  During 
the  last  dozen  years  economic  theory  has  been  largely 
recast  as  a  result  of  the  fuller  development  that  has 
been  given  to  value.  The  recent  treatises  by  Marshall 

‘In  the  chapter  “  On  Methuila  of  Teaching  Political  Economy,”  in 
the  volume,  Methods  of  Teaching  History,  p.  63,  3d.  ed. 
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and  Hadley  abandon  the  time-honored  division  into 
“  production,”  “  exchange,”  etc. ;  as  marginal  value  is 
now  the  dominant  principle,  these  old  rubrics  do  not 
correspond  to  the  logical  divisions.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  old  scheme  should  be  abandoned  in  elementary 
instruction.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
and  superficial  clearness.  Nor  is  there  a  new  scheme 
that  has  yet  found  general  acceptance  ;  for  that  we  must 
wait  till  mature  discussion  reveals  the  proper  place  of 
the  new  theory  and  till  the  master-hand  fashions  a 
statement  which  all  must  accept.  Some  of  the  recent 
text-book  writers  like  Davenport  and  Andrews  yield 
completely  to  the  new  movement ;  others,  like  Ely  and 
Bullock,  endeavor  to  put  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
— employ  the  new  theory,  but  keep  the  old  divisions. 
The  latter  seems  the  safer  course  for  the  present.  In 
the  bibliography  the  books  having  a  new  arrangement 
are  so  indicated. 

The  position  that  economics  and  history  should 
occupy  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  studies  is 
a  subject  on  which  opinions  differ.  A  majority  of 
teachers  prefer  that  all  history  should  come  before 
economics,  as  they  would  have  it  come  before  civics. 
Professor  Knight,  of  Ohio  State  University,  has  well 
stated  their  position  :  “  The  teachers  of  history  and  of 
political  science  have  already  reached  an  analogous  con- 
clusiou  as  to  the  study  of  political  science  and  theory. 
Modern  instruction  in  civil  government  and  civics  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  in  political  science  and  polit¬ 
ical  theory  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  follows,  not 
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precedes,  the  more  or  less  elaborate  study  of  general  and 
political  history.  .  .  .Everywhere  the  historical  basis  is 
insisted  on  in  teaching  political  science.  To-day  one 
would  stand  condemned  who  offered  a  course  in  political 
institutions  in  general  or  of  a  particular  state,  or  one  in 
the  theory  of  government,  to  students  who  had  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  world  or  of  the 
particular  state.  What  the  political  scientist  has  found 
profitable  and  best  in  his  field  the  teacher  of  economics 
will  find,  is  finding,  expedient  in  the  realm  of  political 
economy.”  * 

On  the  other  hand  some  maintain  that  history  fails  to 
develop  its  real  value  unless  preceded  by  economics  and 
civics.  “  History  taught  without  a  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomics  becomes  characterless  and  invertebrate,  ”*  says 
one.  The  plan  of  many  schools  is  to  place  the  most 
solid  course  in  history  after  civics  and  economics. 

Stated  in  general  terms  the  question  takes  this  form : 
There  are  two  great  phases  of  the  study  of  human 
society, — the  systematic  study  of  uniformities,  and  the 
study  of  facts  and  events  in  chronological  order,  or  in 
the  connection  in  which  they  occur ;  which  of  these 
two  has  greater  need  of  the  other?  The  truth  is  each 
is  indispensable  to  the  other :  the  fact  study  is  often 
unintelligible  unless  explained  by  the  systematic  study, 
and  the  systematic  study  becomes  d  priori  or  dogmatic 
and  therefore  superficial  without  the  fact  study.  The 

‘Discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
December,  1897,  Economic  Studies y  III,  No.  i,  96-7. 

’Professor  Stewart  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy, 
Annals,  XII,  No.  i,  p.  35. 
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right  method,  therefore,  would  not  be  to  place  either 
entirely  before  the  other,  but  to  carry  them  on  side  by 
side  or  alternate  from  one  to  the  other.  And  this 
method  is,  in  practice,  frequently  followed.  The  course 
of  study  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  intro¬ 
duces  civil  government  in  two  places,  in  the  seventh 
year  and  in  the  twelfth.  In  the  universities  the  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  in  economics  are  usually  preceded  by 
introductory  courses  in  history,  but  are  followed  by  the 
advanced  courses  in  history.  So  a  good  arrangement 
for  the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  Civics,  fifteen  weeks ;  economics, 
fifteen  weeks ;  history,  ten  weeks.  The  history  should 
be  exclusively  economic  and  political.  If  time  could 
be  secured  for  it,  a  better  arrangement  still  would  be  to 
carry  economic  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States  through  the  year,  give  the  civics  and  economics 
courses  as  above,  and  devote  the  last  ten  weeks  to  the 
economic  history  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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SBLHCTION  FROM  THE  REPORT  OP  THE  CONFERENCE  ON 

HISTORY,  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  AND  POLITlC/lL  ECONOMY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  pp.  181-3. 

The  subject  of  political  economy  appears  to  be  taught  in  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  high  schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  even  there  is 
confined  to  routine  study  and  recitation  from  a  text-book.  Here,  as 
in  civil  government,  we  believe  that  the  essential  principles  are  not 
above  the  reach  of  high  school  pupils  ;  but  that  an  attempt  to  master 
the  whole  subject  will  result  in  the  understanding  of  only  a  small  part. 
Pew  schools  have  teachers  sufficiently  trained  to  discuss  and  illustrate 
the  general  subject ;  nor  are  there  proper  text-books  for  high  school 
use.  It  is  believed  that  the  subject  is  not  attempted  in  schools  of 
other  countries  corresponding  in  grade  to  our  high  school. 

Upon  no  question  which  the  Conference  has  considered  is  there 
greater  difference  of  opinion  among  the  persons  consulted.  Some 
eminent  superintendents  and  principals  would  introduce  or  continue 
political  economy  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  or  at  least, 
in  the  last  half  year.  “Daily  lessons  for  about  twelve  weeks  would 
be  ample,"  says  one.  On  the  other  hand  several  teachers  assert  that 
political  economy  “  has  no  place  in  secondary  schools. ”  “It  is  not 
proved  that  the  subject  can  be  advantageously  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  nor  is  the  contrary  proved.”  In  this  difference  of  opinion  it 
has  seemed  to  the  Conference  wise,  to  recommend  that  there  be  no 
formal  instruction  in  political  economy,  but  that  the  general  principles 
be  taught  “in  connection  particularly  with  United  States  history, 
civil  government,  and  commercial  geography,”  (Resolutions  9,  30). 
The  subject  would,  therefore,  appear  in  its  most  elementary  form  in 
the  third  year  of  the  grammar  school,  and  would  be  revived  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  high  school.  In  both  places  the  subject  should  not 
be  introduced  as  a  distinct  and  separate  science,  but  as  illustrating 
government  and  political  questions.  In  connection  with  Resolution 
30  the  Conference  adopted  the  following  memorandum  : 

“It  is  suggested,  for  example,  that  when  the  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States  is  being  studied,  the  laws  of  value,  the  conditions  of 
production,  and  the  principles  of  exchange,  especially  as  relating  to 
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international  trade,  be  explained  ;  that  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  development  of  means  of  transportation,  such  topics  as  the  con¬ 
centration  of  population  and  of  industry,  the  organic  character  of 
society,  the  corporate  organization  of  industry,  the  capitalistic  mode 
of  production,  the  process  of  distribution,  monop>olies,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc.,  be  discussed;  that  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  administration,  the  subjects  of  crises,  banks  and  their  functions, 
the  functions  of  money,  the  laws  of  its  circulation,  bimetallism,  paper 
money,  and  kindred  topics  be  presented ;  that  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  our  great  wars,  certain  topics  in  finance  be  introduced,  as  for 
example,  the  principles  of  war  finances,  the  history  of  our  debt,  the 
process  of  debt  conversion,  and  the  methods  of  paying  public  debts ; 
that  in  connection  with  the  study  of  civil  government,  such  topics  as 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  the  principles  of  taxation,  the 
kinds  of  taxes,  the  functions  of  government,  the  formation  and  vote 
of  the  budget,  the  expenses  of  government,  etc.,  be  studied. 

"In  making  these  recommendations  the  Conference  does  not  intend 
to  suggest  that  less  time  than  is  customary  be  given  to  political 
economy,  or  that  less  emphasis  be  given  to  its  importance  as  a  study 
in  the  high  schools ;  but  rather  that  emphasis  be  laid  on  vital  topics, 
and  that  less  time  be  devoted  to  controverted  subjects  and  unsettled 
questions." 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  impression  that  political  economy  is  an 
abstruse  science,  of  which  no  part  can  be  understood  without  the 
mastery  of  the  system;  teachers  ought  to  set  forth  the  principles  of 
finance,  commerce,  and  business,  as  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  economic  principles  thus 
indicated  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  subject 
in  which  text-book  work  is  jjarticularly  inefficient,  and  no  teacher 
ought  to  undertake  the  work  who  has  not  had  some  training  in 
economic  reasoning.  The  only  methods  which  can  possibly  be  suc¬ 
cessful  are  those  which  call  upon  the  class  for  indep>endent  thought 
and  suggestion. 
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